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Shall we then lire thus vile, the race of Heay'n 

- 'Thus trampled, thus expelled, to ſuffer. here 
Chains and thoſe torments ? better theſe than worſe, - | 
Be my advice. | 
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P HE laid proceedings at patente 
muſt neceſſarily have given ſome alarm to 
the real friends of the conſtitution, both | 
in church and ſtate, and therefore a can- 
did enquiry into the merits of the queſtion 
agitated at that aſſembly, a reform of the 
Iriſh parliament, ſeems at this juncture 
peculiarly requiſite. In diſcuſſing this 
queſtion I mean to purſue a mode very 
different from that adopted by the favour- 
ers of the meafure, and inſtead of decla- | 
mation to make uſe of argument. 5 
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We' are told that thoſe who with to 


keep things quiet and in heir preſent 
ſtate, are enemies to all improvements, 
and would willingly perpetuate darkneſs 
and ſlavery amongſt mankind. We are 
| Frequently triumphantly aſked, whether 
men are to be deterred by thoſe bug- 
bear words, novelty, and innovation, 
from improving the conſtitution either 
in church or ſtate. 1 anſwer no— But I 
ſay that it is abſolutely neceſſary for all 
innovators, to ſhow clearly that their 
plans and ſchemes have this tendencf. 
— 1 muſt obſerve too, that. reformation 


differs widely, from deſtruction, and the 


crude and indigeſted plans offered to our 
conſideration, by the reformers through © 
the vehicle, of news-papers, threaten no- 

thing leſs than the total annihilation of 
: our * conſtitution. 


f — * * 1 
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"Mott of the 1 of the meaſures 
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of the preſent Reformers, ? have confin- 


kt % 


ed themſelves to one Point, and en 
deavoured to ſhow, that the people at 


> +» 
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large 


\ 
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TOR bave a right to reform a corrupted. 
government. F or arguments fake let us 
| admit this to be true, though we may 
obſerye by the bye, that if the govern-, 
ors and governed, do not agree in opi- 
nion. as. to the; corruption and propoſed 
reformation, that the ſword only 91 
decide the conteſt, between them; 
and that in, all fuch caſes, it will be 
reaſonable to confider, whether the ob- 
ject contended , for, is worth, purchaſi ing 
at the price of a civil war. But be- 
fore this queſtion of the right of the 
people can be brought to an iſſue, there 
are a great many points to be proved. 
And firſt it muſt be proved, that the 
repreſentation of the people in this kingdom, 


is not now according to the primitive 


5 inſtitution ; a fact that can by 1 no means 


be admitted. Theoretical writers i ndeed,” 
ſpeaking, of the Engliſh conſtitution, all 
of eyeiy a Sol ** en 


Ws 4 3 
tive byte Which eich län adopt, like” 


learned commentations, (as a very mo 
dern publication elegantly exptefles it, * 
they tofture the text into a treating "the 


author never dreaindt © — Now I mnaif- 
tain that 7 in Treland ftoin the Arft grant or 
charters to corporations, bofouglis in 


general were under the control of in- D 


dividuals, and that lapſe of time and 
accident, has operied ſeveral boroughs 
riot, originally open. So that to prevent 
boroughs as now conſtituted, Kiln bend. 
ing repreſontatives to parliament, is not 
to reform, but to alter the conſtitution. 
Another fact to be proved t, that 
the Reformers of a 5 oug ht 
to be armed bodies of men, and that the 

armed bodies may . chooſe whom they 


think proper, even "themſelves, | f to be N 


ſole judges both of, the corruption and | 
| the propoſed amendment, and that per- 
: ſons ſo choſen, actually repreſent. the | 
whole | kingdom. Whereas 1 affert that 


17 Fort 2 4 
ever individual in the genen 5 


Fx. the fame right to judge in a qu 
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of ſuch momentous concern, as 4 Wi 
lunteet or bis deligate. 1 maintain that 
fleetlum of debate is abſolutely neceſ 
ſary” in alt queſtions” where truth alone 
is tlie object. 4% maintain that no man 
can debate with freedom, with a bayoriet 
at his breaſt, Another fact to be proyed 
is, s, that a reform may be made 5 
Rel concurrence of the men; Who : 
4 almoſt the whole landed property 2 | 
ths country, for ſuch are the preſent 
and commons of Ireland. The 

Pr roms of Magna Charta in England, 

were the barons of the realm, the men 
of landed property. When theſe points | 
are properly ſettled, a buſineſs not yet 


-- accompliſhed, it will be then time as. 


to enter into the Seneral N to 


that time 1 defer it.— fo. 
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I shall in the get place Suter that 
the men who undertake to new model the 
conſtitution,” have oonfeſſedly no "ſenſe 
of their own, witneſs their application to 
Engliſh-men for advice; to men, totally 

| . ignorant | 


>» 


3 iſe ) a 
ignorant of the eher local ſituation 


of this country, and gf the manners, habits 
and cuſtoms of the people, a thorough 
knowledge of which could alone juſtify 
them, in giving their opinions on a ſub- 
ject like the preſent Theſe who have 
lived and converſed much in England, 
muſt have been frequently ſhocked and 
ſurprized, at the ſtrange and abſurd 
queſtions frequent y put to. them, by 7 


men of real under anding in fact they 


know nothing. of us.] do inſiſt there- 
fore that the men who have undertaken 
the arduous taſk of for ming a new con- 
ſtitution, are men without knowledge. If 
they wanted information they ſhould' 


have applied to their own countrymen, 
men of as good abilities, and as keen 
and penetrating as are to be met with 


in any part of the world, men who 


have likewiſe that particular knowledge 
before ſpoken of, which all others ſtand 


in need of—Theſe . reformers further 
ſhew their want of underſtanding, - by " 
their abſurd and declamatory addreſs to 
the e xoluntcers and * of. Jreland, they ' 


remind 


is 


2 . 6 


remind them that Rome and Greece were 
free, but at length loſt their libefty.— — 
What is the inference 'from-lience ? that | 
we) ought by no means to follow ſuen 
ill. deviſed forms of goverument as thoſe 
'whick- ſubſiſted f in Greece and Rome, 
and inſtead of changing or deſtroying, 
reſolutely adhere to a conſtitution 
51 which has ſtood that beſt teſt of a good 
. government, time, and which we know, 
inſures liberty, and we believe pro- 
miſes permanancy. It is the opinion of a 
very ſenſible writer, whom i it would have a 
been no diſgrace to the Reformers fs 
haye read, that if a proper ſhare of 
power had been given to that reſpectable 
body of men in the Roman ſtate, the 
knights, its freedom might have been 
Preſerved. Who governed Rome in the 
time of its liberty ? he higheſt and the low- ; 
eſt order of the people, the Patricians and 
Plebeians, a moſt inconfiſt tent union of | 
men; the ſhort duration 0 of, any govern- 
ment, where the laſt bear rule, may, be 
foretold by any one without the gift of ö 


h — th: 1 ares e the. 10 paſſage. at. 
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large of the author above ; alluded to. 
4..-But beſides the two great bodies of 
men, nobles and commons, into which 
nations naturally divide, they are ſeldom 
of eonſiderable ſtanding, without a mi. 
ale order forming; which untainted with 
the vices incident to either, partakes of 
the virtues of both, and conſequently 
bears a ſway in the government. Such 
are the gentry in Great Britain; correſ- 
ponding to the Equeſtrian eder ein the 
Roman fate and happy had it been for 
chem and it, had they had ny greater 
a ſhare. in the adminiſtration; and been 
more cloſely connected with the ſource | 
of authority the "ſenate! "0 For bein 
| ainategen in the Noth and pride 
of the old nobility, and above the bete 
of the rüde -yuſgar, they aye many . 
noble proof of Their valour” in war, and 
| of their attachment to the better part 
| in times of civil 'commotions—By a a law 
þ of. Mar. Roſeius, as as _ they _ had ſepa- 
rate ſeats aff gned | 1 in the thea- 
tre, ta the oy, mot rtifigation, of the | en- 
| vious multit de, and by the ſalutary po- 
e > | licy 


licy of Tullius Ct theſfwrere fridlly | 
unte with the Patrician order. While 


they continued firm in that union, their 


| ciktionat weight caſt the balance in 
the Tribunician ſtruggles, and gave the 
beſt counſels a great | ſuperiority ; but 
having been aifobliged by the too rigid 
Cato, 'in an abatement they prayed in 
| the rate of the revenue, (which they 
. uſually formed under the name of Pub- 
1 and partly deluded, partly corrupt- 
d by the enemy of liberty, Julius Cæfar, 
chey unhappily abandoned the ſenate 
and ſtood idle f. peQatory of their own 
and their country's ruin. So that our 
5 conftitation is free from the great de- 
fe in the Roman, the power of the 
people is lodged in an oppulent well- 
educated, enlightened gentry, inſtead of an 
ignorant, fickle and licentious populace. | 
Whoever has read the hiſtory of 
Greece, knows that the collective bo- 
dy of the people, were the principal 7 
rulers in the- petty ſtates, of which it was 
ä compoſed, Who baving no ſenſe of their 
own, were under the controul and di- 
rectien f intereſted Penn who 
þ rob, 133-73 B 7 T1490 - con- 


eur 
, , 


1 
1 190 
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Demoſthenes we know, was bude dy 


Philip of Macedon. Was there any 
man diſtinguiſhed by integrity or abili- 


ties, who was not banifhed from his 


country by theſe abſurd rulers? In the 
opinion of the moſt judicious men, and 
as real lovers of liberty as ever exiſted 
a republican form of government is the 
worſt of tyrannies--- 1 


A 


grity, than the ſound judgment of any 
man, who prefers. a republican form, of 


government in this or any other em- a 
pire of equal extent, to a monarchy ſo N 


limited and qualified as ours, I am con- 
vinced that neither is it in theory, the 
wiſeſt ſyſtem of government, nor practi- 


cable in this country.” What idea then 
ought we to entertain of our new. laẽw- 


givers, who require us to adopt theſe 


very defects into our conſtitution, which 
occaſioned ' the loſs,of liberty in Rome 
2 Greece, the making the populace 
our . ſovereign ; the ineaſures ꝓropoſed 
to us, Can have no other tendency ! _ 


What 


can more readily. 
8 admire, ſays the deep ſolid, and ingeni- 
ous Junius, the liberal f. pirit and inte- 


Pg 
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What idea indeed can we conceive of 
them, but that their ignorance is equal 
to their preſumption.— Let us confider 
the evils complained of in our preſent 
governs, and the remedies Bac 
N i 74 » T 

805 Inch aſſet to 97 that it 10 600 | 
early to difcuſs the ſubject of "reform, 
becauſe no ſpecific plan has been pro- 
poſed, but let us look at the proceed 
ings of the gentlemen of Dig inbe 83 
as publiſhed by themſelves ; after an ad-. 
dreſs to friends 7257 countrymen, gh<y | 
ſay, and then a 25 150 fo : plan Ld 44 — was r. 
| diced and rea been dex, 
therefore it is high time 10 Hehe | 
ane 104 aal of all thoſe ſchemes 
which have been hitherto, propoſed to us. 
— now re mggtio innern that Are of. . 


under the ee, of ae 4 


produce any new plans, ; ng they. may be 
the fobjea of future confi 5 we have 


8 2 e 
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1 at * apple | wur W to 
proceed upon. * 
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The evils . "BY of are, "tor Bi 
are men of very large landed property 
in this kingdom, or as the reformers 
chooſe to expreſs it, an Ariſtoiratical ing 
tereſt in moſt 5 beg Kiſh, countries. 
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That there are rotten js IS 


1 in other words, boroug che under the Fe 


fluence of Individuals. | 


us 
8 
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- The : Abele propoſed are, to increaſe 
the number of Re preſentatives for Coun- 
ties, to dufranchiſe "boroughs. - „ ads 
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To To increaſe the number of voters in 
ok towns and cities. 35 = | | 


f 17 Ar le 


VA To ſuffer ' men who, have petfona pro- 
gel ® be voters. 
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N are fo fond of e Englant 


in every thing, that we muſt even copy 


her abſurdities. © "England had lately her 
aſſociations of fierce republicans | who 
were, to reform her houſe of commons. | 
But, when the ſubject came to be dif- | 


cuſled,, and even men bf. abilities en⸗ | 


deavo voured to make. Gee 2 55 it 7 
Was e x that by. ſchemes 


„ and what. was 1 the rot⸗ 
ten part of the ſlate, Was in fact the 
moſt dangerous to be tampered with.--- | 
And the very able young man who 
brought forward this arduous. buſi neſs 
in Parliament, did not venture to lay 


a ſacriligious hand on this port M. the 
decken i 5 


15 0 : * 
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It is amazing 80 Say oak , 
| have | always been deluded by words. 
I | Julius 
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Julius Cæſar e nexer have governed 


- Rome, Oliver Cromwell England, or the 
Congreſs America, with the title of 


King; pet the executive power in a 
ſtate is e ſame oy. whether it be 


in the | hands of an Imperator, a - 


1 


ation, TU rotten 'boraighs, are at pre- 
feat the majic words in the mouths of 


| every e one, Which are to baniſh all our 


doubts and ſcruples, and make us chang = 
our form of government without hefi- 
tation ot delay. The reformers at Dun- 
rinon have the aſſurance to tell us 
that they recur to the original inſtituti- 
on of Parliament, Whether this be fact 
| r not, we muſt enquire in England, 
thiy will not I believe ſay, that Par- 
lament” is an Triſh: inſtitution. The En- 
Sui writers differ in opinion As to the 
origin of the houſe of commons, but 
they all agree in the following points, 
that the N were at firſt a very 
. tontemptible and inconfiderable body of 
* men.-—That attendance on parliament 
was looked upon as a grievous burthen. 
That members were. ara by their con- 
apr 73% of Bite 


5 


———— 
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Mituents for their Tate there. © That at | 
| all boroughs, Whenever an opportunity 2 
15 offered, "endeavoured | to get themſelves : 


excuſed from returvitig members. That 7 

the commons continued to be a body 1 
men of no importance, until the b e's 

of Henry the ſeventh, when by the! en- 
couragement of commerce, and a Keence” 
to aliens land, a .more equal diffuſion. 


of property took place. Counties which 
had the moſt trading towns, of courſe 
ſent the greateſt number of ae 4 
tives to parliament. Where then are to 
be found the traces of equal repreſen- 
tation? Upon the late diſcuſſion of the 
ſubject of a reform in the Engliſh houſa 
of commons not one of thoſe great trading 
towns which have of late years rifen into 
ſplendor and opulence, petitioned to have 
repreſentatives in Parliament, fully) ſen- 
ſible that the miere honour of return- 
ing two members, would be too dearlx 
purchaſed by ſeptennial riot, drunk A 
neſs, profligacy, perjury. So that the. 
members returned to Parliament, be men 2 
i +08 ry and . in the country, 3 
TH"! | | what x” 
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_ inſignificant. 
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what matters it rom Mhenes they come, 
whether from the Eaſt or the Weſt, the 


* 


North or the South? I 
tell us what they mean by equal repre- 


ſentation, let them ſtate the benefits of 


it, and not amuſe us with mere Words, 


and paltry common place of hiberty, and 


of Greece, and of Rome. 


We have before our 5 a melancholy 
inſtance of the danger of altering an eſ- 
tabliſhed form of government in the pre- a 
ſent lamentable ſtate of America. The | 
provincial aſſemblies heretofore reſpecta- . 
ble and important for their power, are 
now dwindled into bodies almoſt wholly 
Congreſs endeavours to ex- 


ert its deligated powers, the aſſemblies 


reſiſt. What muſt be the end of theſe 
things? Can any one doubt but that 
America had a freer and happier conſti- 
tution, with England at her head, than 
ſhe now enjoys, or has a proſpe& of 


enjoying? Are the reformers of Ireland 


wiſer than the reformers - of America? 
W they in | their writings ſhewn' more 


T9 | | clear 


Let the reformers 
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Agr, e enligbtened underſtandings! | 
If in any alteration. in the eonſtitution of "ol 

country, that alteration, ſhould not in 

the event be palpably for the better, great = 
popular tumult and anarchy. will be the 
conſe uence. of it. Defects or corrupti- AL 
| ons in a "government Thich are of great 


antiquity, are quietly 'acquieſced iti by. 


the people, new ones will never be ſub- 
mitted to. A Conſiderdtion this that will 
8 the greateſt gs al "with 5 
dünnen ere tenant . 
Aten 7790 . 5 
Lens nder tows Grſt. She” re- 
medy to our intoleraòle grievances, the in- 
creaſing the number of knights of ſhires. 
And I may properly in this place obſerve, 
that what is termed opening boroughs, 
by allowing the frecholders of the coun- 
try to vote in them, is exactly the ſame 
megſure, as increaſing | county members, 
Ane, Fs disfranchiſing Boroughs. | | Voters 
in bor ou; Ss are very few, 5 17 
have the exclufive night of voting fo | 
e if you admit an inun⸗ : | 
dation r oog them y you deſ- 
NY Nen Pry * Nen 413 "ip | 
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troy this cute "right, in HN you 


annihilate and dlisfianchiſe them. A 


government in this King dom Þy a 77 70 
ment, i is a conſlitutio n adopted from 


i gland. The original and reed nn 


911 85 '£ 


| ment of Ireland was that of a numb er 
a 8 ae e petty princes, or chief- f 


„theſe princes are now meliratad 
. nobles. of large landed property. 


From want of commerce, and of courſe 


want of money, from the ſmall value 


of our land, this property remains in 
general with the ancient 1 


There is at preſent à very wide dif- 
ference between an Englith and an him 


Freeholder. There ate in England a 


great number of people poſſeſſed of ſmall 
freehblds purchaſed by their induſtry, and 


of ſuch they in general conſiſt, 'whereas 
the Iriſh frecholders are for the moſt part 


tenants to great men, their numbers would 


be very very inconſiderable indeed, were 


+ not for our peculiar mode of grant- 
ing land to tenants by leaſes for 1 3 — 


a © ras very little known i in Kg" 
| 0 


3 


FE 


* 


ty reprrſen 


ten. "Abſentee noblemen whom we are 


abfurdly going 10 tax, Will pour in upon 
us, exert to the utmoſt, an influence 


5 ( )), 


0 country can adopt 3 \, copiitation - Wes 
from another .qour . 5 being lia 
ble to, ſome incotrveniences . from par- 
ticular Jocal cireumftances. - Could France _ 
or Spain adopt. the Rngliſh conſtitution? - 
If - you increaſe the number of con 
ives, eee voting 
rally and a Nr che influence of 0 


their landlords, yon of - courſe. increaſe 


the ariſtocratical- power you complain of. 
If this meaſure therefore be carried into 


effect, what, will» be the conſequenee ? 
In counties. where there. is no particular hy 
predominant intereſt, the gentlemen of 
the greateſt property will agree. among 
themſelves who ſhall be the members. 


In other counties where there is an 
oyerbearing influence, the. nobleman who THEY 
now . returns two members, will nöminate of 


now fomewhat dormant, and return whom 


they pleaſe to parlament. The little 


W free-holders now: enjoy, 
. . 


/ 


% ' 


© 22) 
will be totally eittinguifhed. 50 ö will 
condeſtend to alk them for vote." A 
houſe of commons, that 'ought to” con- 
tain the collective wiſdom of "the nati- 
on, lawyers, merehants, ſoldiers, will be 
compoſed either of country gentlemen, 
or the dependants of peers. If. counties 
alone ſent members to the houſe of com- 
mons, is it probable that vye ſhould have 
ever ſeen: 5 a Dd or. _ in r 
* R 5 Rus OY ay 3 50 
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aware of theſe objechons, and Adept 
to guard againſt them, by the — 
expedients which, we Hall Proceed to 


examine. 


1 
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Let us e the as $4 increaf. i | 
ing voters in great 6 towns and cities. 
The inhabitants of theſe towns and cities, 
conſiſt of low tradeſmen, mechanics, ap- 
Prentices. Men, the moſt licentious, drunk- 
en and proffligate: f any in the com- 
ar. Are theſe the Propes: Jadges of. 

gy. ee the 


” vg 


the writs ef cnndifates'? 1 lay it down 
as 4 fundamental and incontrovettibleę 
maxim, that reſpectable conſtituents will 
I alone return reſpectable repreſentatives, 
this is acknowledged by the Reformers 
themſelves, who in ane” of thelf ReſoL 
lutions ſay,” that the elective richt ought 
| to extend to thoſe only who are likely 
to exerciſe it for the public good. * 
the perſons above-mentioned. likely 

_ exert the klective franchiſe for the b 
lic good ? . Obſerve the confiſtency of 
b their plans, and of their reſolutions. 
The lower orders of the people, ſet no 
# other. value on a vote than as it pro- 
cures them money or intereſt, the me- 


nt of canditates is no part of their con- | 


| fideration. Can. we affect to be ignorant 
of theſe things? Can we ſhut our eyes 
W 1 to the profligate and abandoned conduct 
of voters at every election in the king - 
dom where there is a conteſt? The 
bn Gn flate of the lower orders of 


BY 


2 refolutians, of - all the! volun- | 


925 bon 8 FY Fond. who expreſs * de. 


ea bk 


/ 


ö 


q Let us attend to thgę words of one 


4 


date that one 1 n 
of theit inſtitution, was to carry the laws 
into errcution, and give ſtrength to the 
too feble arm of the civil magiſtrate. 


160 Denen correſpondents W. 5 
WVVil, „ If (ſays, he.) the capital con- 
tains, (and 1 afſert that not only the 
capital, but that every great town and 
city in the kingdom, actually does con- 
tain) à numerpus and proffligate popu- 
lace, the annua ably af that popu- 
lace, for the purpoſe of elections, would : 
certainly produce tumults, and all * 
| wild. and pernicious effects of frantic in 
ſurrection „ evils ke theſe would” 
more intolerable than thoſe abuſes Which 
are ſo juſtly complained of, and. wo pla | 
lead. 1 through 2 frene of fatal ca- 
lamities to. the utter ruin of all conſti- 5 
tutian. Can any thing be more ex- 
pteſſive than theſe words, the words tog 
of a violent repuplican? But the Re- 
forme perhaps may 1 8 we 0 not 
; mean LI give oe 4 
ſuch men as you d 
f tain that there are 1 — 


143) 


t65'2Ctin you cello exifietcs/ra new 

race bf nen? Ae they to be brought 

from the Clouds? Wuio are they? Where 

are they to be found? Point them out. 

We are next defred to allow perſons 

having perſonal property only, à right 
of voting But wherefore ? Surely if 
, men are poſfeſſod of perſbnal fropertn 
flufficiently large to intitle them to ſo 
diſtinguiſhed an honour, and have 2 
ed, oo, desbme voters, chere, can be ue 
reaſbn why they ſhould not purthaſo 


a. Frecheld; perſonal property is af too 
2 a nature to found: ſuch a right 


"ou MY all know: what little ſaruple 
in this country malte of ſwearing 
| they hors a freehold,” which they- really 
have not, certain as they Are, of being 
examined as to the denomination of 
their us; its ſituation, extent, value, 
and à hundred other particular, in 
- which. they | know that many can con- 
ttadict them. What” cheek will there be 
on ſuch men, when they have nothing 
to do, but to ſwear . ore wen 
| twenty or thy Jour” ö 
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frecholds apply to be admitted as voters, 
will not men who in fact do not come 
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To what an immenſe. length are elte- 
tions even now protracted! What will 


be their duration When the number af 
voters are fo greatly gncreaſtd | If thou- 


ſands of men whb-*aQally, haye no 


under the deſcription of the new creatad 
claſſes of voters alſo apply? Muſt r not 
theſe men be examinelt and « 


ned by :lawyers ? There would be goed 
to elections. But to complete our hap- 


pineſs the Reformers require chat tlieſe 


elections ſhould be annual. Surely- theſe 
ate the wildeſt ſchemes that ever entered 1 
into the diſordered brains of mad theo- 


riſts, - what can they end in, but e | 
ſion, ry, _ tyrann g. 
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to be the objeqt of our new law-giv- 
ers, | as will ſufficiently, appear when 


we come to conſider; another of their 
principal plans. A new form of govern- 
ment, à republic is their objoct, and 
this is carried on under the popular 


pretext of reformin g the repreſentation. 


WL The 


% z 


WR 9. 
The grand meaſure. I Auge to, is al- 
lowing, certain claſſes of Papiſts to vote at 
elections. From whence did all theſe re- 
forming ſchemes. originate? from the Dif- 
ſenters of the North. Are fire and water 
more oppc fite. than a Papiſt and a Preſ- 
byterian? This plan therefore of ad- 
mitting Roman Catholics to the. right of 


voting at elections, was clearly adopted 
for no other purpoſe than to ſecure a 


powerful and numerous body of men to 
the party; for Diſſenters and Roman 
Catholics differ ſo widely, both in politj- 
cal and religious opinions, that it is ut 
terly incredible that ſuch a propoſition 
could be made for any other purpoſe. 
He muſt be a very ill-bred man, indeed, 
who would not allow; Catholics the ut 
molt freedom, in religion, but to admit 
men who ſo greatly exceed us in nx m- 
bers, and differ ſo widely from us in 
political ſentiments, into a ſhare in our 
public councils, is not to be juſtified by 
the pra Stice of other Proteſtant nations, 
and inſtead of beiug conſtrued into liber- 
alty of ſentiment, ought rather to be 
deemed want of common prudence and 


i fore- 


— 


; 1408") 
foreſight. Will Bu be cajoled 
out of their ſenſes for fear of having 
an inapplicable epithet unjuſtly beſtowed 
upon them? We all know that in 
this country there are a ſet of men 
who go under the denomination of Pro- 
teſtants, but are in fact Papiſts, and | 
who are inſtructed to act as ſpies upon 
our conduct. One of the Dungannon 
; correſpondents ſays, there is no danger in 
letting papiſts vote at elections, becauſe 


they cannot vote for a popiſh repreſen- 
tative. This makes good a former ob- 


ſervation of mine, that Engliſh;men are 
but ill qualified to write on the ſubject | 
in queſtion, from, want of local know- 
5 ledge. Men who profeſs a religion, that 
diſpenſes with oaths, and moral obliga- 
tions when the intereſt of their church 
is concerned, and who acknowledge a 
foreign juriſdiction, will have no occaſi- 
on for ſcruples in- pretending a conformity 
to Proteſtaniſm, when they have ſo 
great an object in view; as the obtain- 
ing. the government of a kingdom, and 
cruſhing the perſons they deteſt. 

. | Many 


} 


6 ) 


Many of the aan A 0" vk 
ed. —apply to that extravagant propoſal. 
of annual elections, I therefore think it 


unneceſſary to ſay another word, on that | 3 | 


Po of the ſubjeQ. 


. ſorta to be 1. great n 
of the reſentment of the Reformers, 
let Us, qv, with what reaſon. They are 
in general under the influence of pri- 
vate gentlemen of conſiderable landed 


property, who procure themſelves, their 


relations, and friends to be returned to 
Parliament. The elections in theſe bo- 
roughs are carried on without riot, with- 
out conteſts, without perjury.— If money 

be given, it is a matter only known to 
one in the borough; the reſt have no 
knowledge of it. Reſpectable men, are 


for the moſt part returned; for no gen- 


tleman who has any regard either to his 
own; character, or the feelings and ſitu- 


ation of the electors can venture to 


pPropoſe a worthleſs perſon. It is no ob- 
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| jeQion to what I ſay, that two or three 
exceptions may be adduced to whit I 
advance. I will. engage” to pollit” out” 
as many worthleſs individuals norigft 
the county, as the" borough 1 


tives. The men who. have thade th 


moſt diſtinguiſhed figure in the b 
of Commons, are borough members. The 
man to whom we owe our free trade 
and our free conſtitution, | is A borough 


returned to parliament, in a manner 
correſpondent to the ideas of the 

culative Theoriſt. But this is nt the 
only inſtance where Theory and Practice 
are at variance. Liberty does ſubſiſt ift 
full vigour with a repreſentation «bf the” 


people conſtituted as burs is, but © whe-' 


ther it will ſubfiſt itt another mode is 


a matter of very great uncerta. nty, 


clouds and darkneſs. hang upon it. Can 
we. heſitate between a conſtitution: the 


envy of the world, whoſe. ſuperior ex- 
cellence, time has juſtified, and one that 


Puritans and Catholics take upon them 


to franie for us ? 


If 


y 


(BY 
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AT were to venture to ſuggeſt Ati 
amendment in the conftitution, it Honſd 
be by dittliniſhing inſtead of increaſing 
voters at eleQiotis 21 would not ſuffer 
any otie to vote for a knight of a ſhire 
who! had not à ten pound freec hold; 
this would according to the agreement 
of all * writets, be fecurring to the rinnt 
tive irftitution f Parliament. I am 
certain it 'would” he à great amendment 


to permit no one to ſit in the Houſe 


of Commofis, who had ot a conſidera- 
ble landed property, à fixed property 
being the only tie which the natufe of 
things ädmits, for ſecuring the attach- 
ment of individuals to the intereſt of 
their country. This A. think, is a max- 
im that can never enough be inſiſted 
on, the futility of all other plans, are 
apparent, you cannot by putting the 
repreſentation on a new footing, inereaſs | 
the morality of the country, you can- 
not. make men better or wiſer... The Re- 
formers ſeem to pay no attention to the 

real 
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„ 
real ſtate of mankind, or the motives 
and paſſions, by which they are go- 
verned. A ſeat in the Houſe of Com- 
mons is an object of no moment, ex- 


cept only as it opens a conſpicuous 


ſcene of action, to an ambitious man 
who has rhetorical, talents, or a proſ. 
pect of the emoluments of office, to an 
an avaritious one. What inducements 


are theſe for men, wholly: difintereſted 
and unambitious, to ſeek a ſeat there? 


Is there any entertainment in the bu- 
ſineſs of the houſe? Is a daily atten- 
dance for two months on a ſelect com- 


| mittee an agreeable employment. Is the 


dipping a man's eſtate very deeply in a 


- conteſted. election, firſt in the country, 


and then in a mittee of the Houſe 
of Commons, an enviable operation? Is 
an expenſive eſtabliſhment in Dublin. 
for the purpoſe of attending Parliament, 
deſirable? The ſame motives therefore 
that operate on the preſent Houſe of 


Commons "8 operate on one new mo- 


M e 
The 


if be | ® 
The + laws tie Pn”; upon Repreſent 
tives is a wy property, a ſtake in the 
country counterballance improper 
ee, J ag; 


It is impoſſible to diſmiſs the prefabir 
ſubject, without ſaying: a few words on 
the Volunteers. When they purſued, | 
what they profeſſed, to be the true in- 
tent of their inſtitution, the defence of 


their country, | againſt an invading | ene . 


my, and the inforcement of its police, 
1 paid them with the reſt of my coun- 
trymen, the tribute of gratitude and ap- 
plauſe. What a different light do they 
ſtand in now, from what they did on 
a late occaſion, when they united their 
voice with that of the parliament, and 
that of their country-men, in aſſerting the 
acknowledged rights, of Ireland ** They 
then aided the conſtitutional power of 
the country, they now endeavour to 
þ ſubvert it. They will undoubtedly, find 
both houſes of parliament, ſtrongly a- 
| gainſt their meaſures. When this coun-' 
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try has every thing to loſe and no 
thing to gain, would they inyolve 2 in 
a civil war, for a mere ſhadow? 


The enen * the OCTES 
is not the only object of the volunteers. 
They have other plans in contemplati- 
on, as wiſe and as practicable as this. 
Their Engliſh correſpondents, kindly ad- 
viſe them to bring forward one at a 
time. What proſpect has Ireland of 


7 peace or. repoſe after all ſhe has obtain- 


ed? We, want in this country, men of 
large capitals, to. ſettle amongſt us, that 


we may. make ſome advantage of our, 


free trade, who will aſſiſt us in the. pre- 
ſent diſturbed ſtate of things? It is un- 
neceſſary to dwell on this diſagrecable 
ſubject. The conſequences of the pre- 
ſent proceedings, muſt be obvious to e- 


very thinking man. It is to be hoped 


that the volunteers ſatisfied with their l 
well earned laurils, will ſoon think pro- 
per, to convert their war-like weapons. 


8 into the . Floughihear,, „ that 


„dhe 


: 1 5 

| hoy will no longer be dtluded by the 
arts of deſigning men; that they will 
quit the road that does not lead to 
honour; that they will conſider that per- 
fection is not attainable in any 
form of government; that the event of 
any reform muſt be a matter of un- | | 
certainty ; that a corner ſtone removed 
will endanger the whole building; ; that 
commerce, the arts of peace, the lenient 
hand of time, a more equal diffuſion of 


Property, the growing ſpirit of the coun- 


try will of themſelves produce every re- 
form which the conſtitution can admit, 
but which the rough hand of violence 
can never effect. | 
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